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THE OLD CHURCH. 


Tue old church! How many sacred and hallowed associ- 
ations are connected with these venerable walls! How many 
incidents of childhood come back, with all the freshness and 
distinctness of yesterday, as I again visit the spot, endeared 
by the peaceful memories of the past, and the yet brighter 
hopes of the Future! The varied events of many years seem 
to fade from view, with all their mingled incidents of joy and 
sorrow, and as I again enter the now deserted edifice, I seem to 
be a child again, and gladly for a moment would I recall the 
happy memories of those earlier days ; for while the cares and 
anxieties of maturer life too often cause “ shades of the prison 
house ” to cloud the clearer vision of the spirit, what can bet- 
ter enable us to discern the “clearer light,” than occasionally 
to recall the bright hopes, the fervent aspirations, the innocent 
pleasures of childhood ? 

Well do I remember the feeling of mingled awe and rever- 
ence, with which I first entered these holy courts, and listened 

-to the solemn peal of the organ, and heard the chant of the 
choir. I looked at those immediately around me, expecting 
to see some little expression at least of wonder and surprise ; 
but when I observed the calm indifference depicted on many 
coutitenances, I imagined that some were deprived of the 
blessed faculty of hearing, and in my childish ignorance I 
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pitied them, and wished that the Saviour of whom I had read 
were again on earth, that they might go to him and be healed. 
Better now, would it be, to wish that he were indeed present 
to the spirits of his disciples, that they might receive from 
him, the healing of their inward infirmities, and-derive from 
him the quickening, and only true life of the spirit. 

How strange, and almost interminable too, seemed the long 
rows of windows, now dark with the dust of many years, and 
what a vague feeling of mystery came over my mind, as I 
looked up to the long galleries with their dark crimson cur- 
tains, and wondered what strange things could be concealed 
behind their heavy folds ! 

Before leaving home my mother’s gentle voice had strongly 
impressed upon my mind the necessity of perfect stillness, 
especially during the “long sermon” that would follow the 
other exercises ; but little need was there, at that time, of her 
words of admonition, for as 1 looked around upon what seemed 
to me the countless multitude, I shrank more closely to her 
side, and nothing would have tempted me to have breathed 
above a whisper. And when the service was at length 
closed, and the good pastor wearing, as was then the custom, 
his clerical robe, passed from church, with astonishment I ob- 
served him look at me and smile, and beckon with his hand, 
to invite me to walk home with him. I quickly answered the 
invitation, and as we passed through the broad aisle, and de- 
scended the steep steps, I felt as if with some superior being ; 
and never shall I forget his simple words of instruction, as he 
spoke of the beautiful works of God around us, and of that 
“love to one another,” by which even the little child could 
imitate his Saviour. How little, in after life, do we think 
of the strong impressions which such little incidents make 
upon the susceptible heart of childhood ; how often the single 
word then spoken will go through life, to cheer and animate, 
or to darken and depress the spirit ! 

There too stands the pointed spire, as in days gone by, 
when to my youthful fancy, it seemed truly to rest “close 
against the sky ;” and well do I remember the fearful thunder 
shower, when the lightning played around it, as if sporting in 
its wild glee, — and then the sudden crash, that announced its 
dread descent. For many weeks it stood a blackened ruin, 
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and when at length it was repaired, I gazed upon its towering 
height with a deeper reverence, for then it seemed to me to 
have been consecrated by the very finger of the Most High. 

How often too have I watched the glittering vane from our 
own home, when some pleasant excursion into the country has 
been planned ; and when the clouds looked dark and lowering, 
and the damp east wind foretold the approaching rain, how 
have I longed to turn its point towards the sunny south, and 
almost impatiently wished for a warmer air and a more sunny 
sky. 

But how changed is every thing around the spot! There 
hangs the ancient bell, that weekly sounded its notes of invi- 
tation to the house of worship, motionless and still. Its duty 
has been fulfilled — its work accomplished. Often has it ut- 
tered its peal of solemn import, and now as it looks down upon 
the last and quiet resting place of those who were wont to as- 
semble at its bidding, as if in sympathy with the holy associ- 
ations of the spot, it speaks only through its expressive silence. 

Opposite to the pulpit too, is the old clock, on which so ma- 
ny eyes now sealed in death, have rested. Its hands have 
disappeared, and the circle of figures alone remain, as if to 
assert the truth we are so slow to learn, that time is not to be 
divided by mere arbitrary rules of human invention, but is rather 
to be measured by the inward life of the spirit, — that is, not 
to be counted by the mere striking of a clock, or the shadow 
of a dial, but by the progress and advancement of the soul in 
truth, purity and holiness. 

And as I pass through the now deserted aisle, I hear only 
the faint echo of my own footsteps; — and yet I tread softly, 
for I feel as if in a consecrated place, and there are many 
forms around me which the outward eye sees not, and I listen 
silently to the sound of gentle voices which the outward ear 
hears not. 

There is the old pew, where, Sabbath after Sabbath, we sat 
together in the house of worship, a little band of brothers and 
sisters, — now a divided household ; and just beyond is the 
seat once occupied by one deeply loved, but who passed hence 
in the very fulness and maturity of life and beauty, leaving 
only the gentle memories of her loving spirit, to refresh the soul 
in the sterner trials.df ‘matiirer yeats. 
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There too, year after year, sat my venerable grandfather ; — 
and in the short winter afternoons, when the setting sun shone 
through the western windows and rested on his silvery locks, 
how truly did they seem as a crown of glory! His benignant 
smile seems yet to rest upon me, and when I remember his 
loving spirit, his words of kindly greeting, the respect and 
deference ever paid to him by every class in our community, I 
feel how truly serene and happy may be the sunset of a well- 
spent life. 

There too is the sacred altar, where we were consecrated 
to God in infant baptism ; and though the dust now rests on 
the deserted pulpit, yet memory recalls with peculiar vividness, 
the form of that beloved pastor, who so long ministered to his 
flock in holy things, but who passed to his reward ere my 
childish spirit could fully comprehend the rich beauty of his 
Christian character, and his pure and devoted life. Truly, I 
am not alone in this place, for a cloud of witnesses are around 
me, and well may I bow down and worship, as I remember 
those who have already passed behind the veil, and entered 
into the Holy of Holies. 

But though the earthly house, sanctified by so many mem- 
ories of the past, and endeared by so many holy associations, 
passes into decay, is there not a nobler and more enduring 
sanctuary, into which, whenever we list, we may enter and 
worship? The temple of the mighty universe is ever around 
us, — that great cathedral, 

“ Boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 


Its choir, the wind and waves, its organ, thunder, 
Its dome, the sky.” 


And here may the devoted worshipper ever read lessons of the 
deepest wisdom, and lift his spirit in the anthem of praise, ever 
ascending from the myriad voices of creation. Here, no sculp- 
tured dome or marble column attests the yet imperfect develop- 
ments of the soul’s higher aspirations ; but the winds of heaven 
are ever its angel messengers, and the towering mountain, its 
altar of consecration, and the painted cloud, its rich canopy 
of beauty. And how unceasingly are the silent influences of 
the spirit, breathed into the soul from these countless forms of 
beauty, grandeur; and-jove!. The™rolling. thist, the way-side 
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flower, the sunset cloud, the ocean’s crested wave, — all whis- 
per of a love, constant, unceasing, and boundless as creation. 
And shall not the soul learn, through the silent teachings of 
this temple, that though all the creations of human genius 
fade and decay, there is a life, over which change has no 
power, spiritual realities which fade not, when the earthly life 
passes away ! 

But there is a yet higher and holier temple than that of na- 
ture, —a worship, even more spiritual, than the communion 
with the most perfect manifestations of love and beauty. 
There is the secret sanctuary of the soul, into which we may 
enter when we will, and bow down and worship. There, the 
voice of God ever speaks to the soul, as in humble trust and 
reverence it listens to the teachings of the spirit. There, the 
harmonies of heaven echo the silent hymn of praise, and an- 
gel spirits breathe the holy benediction of peace and love. 

And while the entrance of this higher temple —this Holy 
of Holies, is ever unfolded at the secret bidding of the soul, 
let us not mourn when the frail structures of human power 
decay and fall, for to each and to all, there is reserved a higher 
sanctuary, a temple not made with hands, where the rich 
treasures of memory will never fail, and where the nobler as- 
pirations and the secret longings of the spirit will ever be 
answered by new accessions of Life, Truth and Holiness. 

H. M. 





THE ELEMENTS OF RETRIBUTION WHICH EXIST 
IN THE SOUL ITSELF. 


BY REV. CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THERE was a significant and monitory proverb among the 
Jews, which was often quoted, when any act of atrocious 
treachery had been committed.—“ Had Zimri peace who slew 
his master?” Little is known of the individual here alluded 
to, but what may be learned from this brief quotation. Yet 
how much of his history does it reveal? What a tale of foul 
treason and murder, followed by the keenest and most agoniz- 
ing remorse, does it unfold to us? As from a single fossil 
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bone of some creature of an extinct race, the scientific anatomist 
can reconstruct the whole animal; can tell, in what geological 
era it lived — what were its peculiar instincts, habits, and 
means of subsistence ; so from this little fragment of ancient 
biography, the skilful anatomist of character can reproduce, 
as it were, the individual to whom it belonged, can conjec- 
ture, with some near approach to truth, what manner of person 
he was, can tell us something of his previous life, of the ca- 
reer of dissipation and profligacy, which he had probably run, 
how an intense and engrossing ambition had become his mas- 
ter passion, which, after betraying him. into many minor cru- 
elties and crimes, impelled him to conspire against the life of 
his benefactor and king, the master who had loved and trusted 
him, and raised him, perhaps, to affluence and power. Nay, 
by the aid of imagination, we can proceed farther still. We 
can draw aside the veil which conceals the heart of the mur- 
derer, and behold the hell of confusion, terror and remorse, 
created there by this deed of horror. We can look in upon 
him, in those hours when innocence slumbers sweetly in the 
arms of peace, and see him writhing on his bed of fire, while 
visions of ghostly shape rise up before his sleepless eyes, 
making night hideous. Wecan follow him as he plunges into 
the excitements of business or pleasure, to escape, if he may, 
for afew minutes, from his own guilty and harrowing thoughts, 
and witness the involuntary starts and shudderings which 
come over him, and see the wild and haggard countenance 
which he carries about ; and, as we gaze upon all these signs 
of inward perturbation and torture, we wonder not that the 
name of Ziniri became a synonym for all that was fearful in 
crime and suffering. Yes, in smiting down his benefactor and 
friend, he struck a fatal blow to his own tranquillity ; he thrust 
a poisoned dagger into his own bosom, to rankle and burn 
there forever. Oh, how inconceivably terrible must that hell 
be which is kindled up in the murderer’s conscience! The 
material flames which are said to encompass the souls of the 
damned in a future world, and in which they are supposed to 
groan and welter, to all eternity, can afford but a faint and inad- 
equate image of it. These outward burnings, if this were all, 
might be endured. They have been endured with perfect com- 
posure, for hours together, by the holy martyr at the stake, 
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while the inward peace and hope which he enjoyed, the vis- 
ions of heavenly bliss which enwrapt his soul, rendered him 
almost insensible to bodily suffering. But a spirit, harassed 
day and night, by the memory of some atrocious crime, haunt- 
ed by spectres of guilt, lacerated by the vultures of remorse ; 
a spirit thus torn and tortured, who can bear ? 

How have our ears been made to tingle, and our hearts to 
thrill with a shuddering horror, at what we have heard and 
read of the fearful tragedy, which has been enacted of late in 
the city of Boston! With what feelings of painful sympathy 
have we thought of the bereaved family, plunged so suddenly 
into the utmost consternation and distress; of the wife and 
children, deprived, in so shocking a manner, of an affectionate 
husband, a kind and loving father? But their condition and 
feelings must be heaven itself, compared with those of the 
guilty wretch who perpetrated this deed of darkness. Peace! 
What more of peace can he know in this world ? 

I cannot help remarking here, though it does not, in strict- 
ness, belong to my subject, to do so, that God has so constitu- 
ted our nature and the circumstances of life around us, that 
the higher and more atrocious crimes seldom remain long un- 
discovered. They so disorder and oppress the mind of him 
that commits them, that he cannot appear and act in a natural 
manner. In whatever folds of darkness and secrecy he may 
have wrapped the deed, he is almost sure to do something 
or say something, to leave some clue behind him, even by his 
over-solicitude to make concealment perfect, which will lead 
to his own detection. Nay, “the stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it ” to bring 
the hidden iniquity to light. As clearly and distinctly shall 
the voice of accusation fall upon the ear of the criminal, as if 
it were syllabled forth by invisible tongues, from the atmos- 
phere around him. And when he comes forth among his 
fellow-men and tries to assume the air and bearing of an inno- 
cent person, all eyes will seem to be turned in suspicion upon 
him. He will always feel as if his dreadful secret was on the 
point of being discovered. And it will out. A thousand wit- 
nessing circumstances will start up around him, and cry, “ Thou 
didst it ;’’ and when he is brought before the bar of his coun- 
try, they will be there to testify against him. 
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But it is not of the murderer alone, that I would speak, but 
of wrong-doers of every description. Hath the fraudulent man, 
whose hands are stained with unrighteous gain, peace? Hath 
the adulterer peace, or the corrupter of innocence, or the false 
swearer, or the malignant calumniator, or he who allows him- 
self in any criminal indulgence of his appetites or passions ? 
Though his evil practices may be shrouded under a thick veil 
of secrecy from the eye of the world, yet his sin will surely 
find him out. Already has it planted in his heart a bitter feel- 
ing of shame, remorse and self-degradation. And however 
closely he may draw the folds of falsehood and hypocrisy 
about him, he can never feel secure against detection. The 
dread of this, the fear lest some unforeseen accident may un- 
mask his knavery and profligacy, and expose him to the igno- 
miny and scorn which he merits, keep him perpetually anxious, 
restless and miserable. Nor is this all, for if holy scripture 
speak the truth, and the instinctive apprehensions of a guilty 
soul be prophetic, these are but the first fruits of sin. What 
consequences, reaching forward into the unknown and illimit- 
able future, may continue to flow from it, what a full grown 
harvest of ruin and woe it may hereafter bring forth, we know 
not. But this we know, that memory never dies, that conscience 
never dies, that guilt can never become innocence, can never, 
never yield, in this or in any other world, aught else but remorse 
and sorrow. Yes, the man of crime finds in his own bosom de- 
mons of torture, far more terrible than the fabled fires of the 
ancients. What bitter thoughts are his, what piercing regrets, 
what agonizing remembrances! What fearful pictures are hung 
up in the gallery of his imagination! What dark and inefface- 
able records has guilt written upon the book of his soul ! What 
lurid flames from the bottomless pit seem already to flash in his 
face ! ‘‘ Long before such a life comes to aclose,” says a beautiful 
ful writer, whose wealth of thought has helped to make many 
rich, “ the poor victim may have advanced within the very pre- 
cincts of hell.”” Every wrong-doer carries in his own bosom a 
witness against himself, which can never be wholly corrupted 
or silenced. Have you not found it so, my brother, in your own 
experience? Whenever you have injured a fellow-man de- 
signedly, in his property, reputation or personal feelings, though 
you have tried hard to excuse and vindicate yourself, have you 
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succeeded even to your own satisfaction ? Have you been able, 
with all your sophistries, to bribe the monitor within to join 
with you in this self-vindication? When the season of pas- 
sion and excitement had passed by, and in the silence of your 
own thoughts, you came to review the transaction, did not the 
light which calm reflection shed upon it awaken within you a 
pang of compunction, a smiting sense of shame, or it may be 
a feeling of alarm at the wrong which stands scored against 
you, as with a pen of fire on the page of your own heart? 
Oh, what elements of retribution, what provisions for the pun- 
ishment of crimes are wrapped up in the soul itself! There is 
memory, that wonderful power which holds in trust and which 
retains forever, whatever has been committed, though in 
the slightest and most hasty way, to its keeping. There is not 
a thought which we have ever cherished, there is not a feel- 
ing which we have indulged, there is not an action of our 
lives, however trivial, there is not an expression which we 
have ever uttered or heard, that shall be lost. They may seem 
to have been forgotten, but they are not. The dust of time 
may have gathered thickly over them, but they are not oblit- 
erated. There they stand daguerreotyped for eternity, and 
the action of disease, or some strong cerebral excitement, 
which sometimes quickens this faculty into preternatural ac- 
tivity, may bring them out anew on its mystic tablets, in all 
their pristine distinctness. Events which took place years 
ago, and seemed to have vanished into oblivion, incidents of 
our childhood which had wholly faded from our minds, idle 
words spoken in sportive mood, and forgotten as soon as ut- 
tered, dreams even, and revelries even, so unreal and evanes- 
cent, that the mind hardly owned them as its offspring, are 
recalled in such cases, with a vividness and reality which no 
metaphysics of ours can explain. Yes, every impression 
which has ever been made upon the mind, however slight, 
every sound which has ever fallen upon the ear, however 
faintly, may be rendered distinct and audible again, by the won- 
drous power into which memory is sometimes quickened. I 
have read somewhere, of an uneducated female, who, in the 
delirium of fever, was heard to repeat, with much fluency and 
accuracy, long passages from the Old Testament, in the origi- 
nal Hebrew tongue. The by-standers, on learning what lan- 
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guage it was she was speaking, were exceedingly amazed, as 
well they might be, supposing that they had witnessed a veri- 
table miracle. On her recovery she was closely questioned, in 
relation to the matter ; and it appeared that, in early life, she 
had lived as a chamber-maid in a family where a college stu- 
dent lodged, who was in the habit occasionally, of reading to 
himself aloud, from the Hebrew scriptures ; that as she went, 
backwards and forwards, about her work, she often heard him, 
and sometimes paused to listen to the strange and uncouth 
sounds, as they seemed to her, which he was uttering; and it 
was these, to her unintelligible sounds, which must, we should 
suppose, have passed through the ears, without even reaching 
the mind, that were recalled, after the lapse of many years, in 
so wonderful a manner. In this fact, (and there are others on 
record of the same nature, equally striking) what a revelation 
have we of the mind’s mysterious retentiveness! Whatever 
touches it even upon the surface, seems to leave a mark be- 
hind, which is absolutely indelible. All that goes to form 
what we call character, all our thoughts, words, feelings, pur- 
poses, actions, whether good or evil, are written upon its living 
page. This is the book which will ere long be opened to our 
inspection, and we shall be judged out of it. And is it nota 
startling thought, that nothing which we have ever said or 
done,—no unkind word, no unrighteous deed, can ever be for- 
gotten? 'The record must stand forever. Our eyes, and it 
may be, the eyes of all, will see it, for is it not written, “ There 
is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, nor hid, that 
shall not be known?” Thus can we see how memory, “ quick- 
ened into intenser life” by the influences which may hereaf- 
ter be brought to bear upon it, may become a terrible instru- 
ment of retribution, by bringing and keeping before the mind 
for judgment, every thought, purpose and action, which has 
the stamp of guilt upon it. 

But there is another retributive element, belonging to the 
soul, more fearful even than memory, and to which memory 
indeed stands only in the relation of recorder, or scribe. It is 
conscience, that faculty within us which takes cognizance of 
moral qualities, of the right or wrong in human conduct. It 
is manifestly the highest, the sovereign principle of the mind, 
invested at once with legislative and judicial authority, and 
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armed with the power of rewarding or punishing, according as 
its behests are heeded or disobeyed. And the punishment, 
which, in certain cases, it is capable of inflicting, is terrible 
beyond all conception. Many a one has chosen to endure all 
the tortures of the rack, and to give his body to be burned, 
rather than violate its sanctity or incur its frown. Oh, there 
is no misery like the misery of a guilt-stained conscience, none 
which can lay such a fearful grasp upon the soul, or so shake 
and agitate it to its very centre. How many examples are 
there on record, which show its avenging might. It could 
force a Herod to forget his Sadducean principles, and exclaim, 
“It is John whom I have beheaded, he has risen from the 
dead.” It could make a Felix tremble, before the man who 
stood as a helpless prisoner in his presence. It could drive a 
Judas to suicide. Many a one has withered away and perished 
miserably under its stern rebuke. Many a criminal has been 
compelled, by the mental agonies it inflicts, to come forward, 
and make a full confession of his guilt, preferring disgrace, im- 
prisonment, a violent death, all the penalties of the law, to the 
quenchless fires of remorse, which day and night burnt within 
him. Oh, what a dread power is this which heaven has set 
up in the soul, to be the guardian of its innocence or the 
avenger of its violated integrity. Who ever sinned against it 
with impunity? It is true, it may be seared and silenced, by a 
long course of moral recklessness. It may seem to be deposed 
and dead, but it is not. Sooner or later it will wake up, and 
flash terror and dismay into the heart of him, whom it was 
unable to restrain from crime. Or, if it never molest the 
guilty one before, it will come to his bedside when the hand 
of death is upon him and plant thorns in his dying pillow. 
And what can be so dreadful to bear as the bitter regrets, the 
harrowing remembrances, the piercing sense of loss, of perdi- 
tion, of a wronged and ruined soul, with which, at this hour, 
it will visit the awakened and shuddering soul? We talk of 
the stings of a guilty conscience, but we little know, perhaps, 
of what we speak. God grant that we may never know by 
our own experience. The awful language in which they are 
depicted in the New Testament is not too awful to symbolize 
and set them forth. 

Such are the elements of retribution, the provisions for the 
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punishment of guilt, which exist in the soul itself, and are in- 
corporated in its very nature. We see how sure is their ope- 
ration, how certainly and inevitably they fulfil their office. 
Let us, in conclusion, then, look into our own hearts, and con- 
sider what are the moral processes which are going on there. 
What are the pictures which we are hanging up in the cham- 
ber of imagination for future contemplation? What treasures 
of bitter or blessed reflections are we laying up, against the 
time to come? How are we treating that moral nature, in 
which lie hidden all the springs of our spiritual weal or woe ? 
What is the state of our conscience? Is it void of offence 
towards God and towards man, or does it testify against us? 
And let us take care lest we mistake a torpid for a peaceful 
conscience. What characters are we writing in the volume of 
memory ? for we are certainly making some entries there, for 
conscience to inspect and sit ip judgment upon hereafter. Day 
by day the account goes on. Each page as it is filled out and 
finished, is turned over and sealed up for eternity. Not a 
single line can be altered or erased. There it stands, a com- 
plete moral registry. By and by, in the presence of God, and 
of the holy angels, the seals will be broken, the record will be 
unfolded, and all its contents will flash at once upon our minds, 
and then and there we shall read our doom. This is the im- 
port of the vision which the author of the Apocalypse saw, 
and which remains to be fulfilled to each one of us. ‘“ The 
books were opened, and another book was opened, and the 
dead were judged out of the things written in the books, ac- 
cording to their works.” 


LIFE. 


“TE sea forever rolls the stone, 

Till, like the world, a sphere ’tis grown, 
So life to each the form would give, 

Of that great All, in which we live. 


Is life a sea? Oh, no! ’tis steadier far. 
Is life a land? Oh, no! too fast ’tis driven. 
It is, beneath its guiding heavenly star, 
An island floating toward the coast of Heaven.” © 
JOHN STERLING. 
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ANGEL MINISTRIES. 


The following sonnet is sent us by a friend. It was stolen (honestly) from 
a lady’s desk, and it is certainly, our readers will agree, too good to be lost. 


TO ANNIE. 


Bexovep! when o’er life’s waste plains and dreary 
My soul looks forth, uncertain where to go, 

Or still, though lost, bewildered, weak and weary, 
Keeps pressing on with feeble pace and slow, 
How oft a sudden strength my being fills! 

How oft a sudden light my darkness cheers! 

A sacred peace upon my heart distils, 

A more than mortal music meets my ears, 

Such soul-sustaining grace my Father lends. 
These are the comforts of His care divine. 

But ah Beloved — these gifts he surely sends 

By some ascended spirit — is it thine ? 

To bring fresh hope, to raise my drooping brow 
From heaven an angel hastens — is it thou? 


THE HOUSE. 


[Continued.] 


For some months after the old man’s departure, there seem- 
ed little change about the House. His son Ephraim, who had 
lived there so long, took possession of the apartment which his 
parents had occupied, and was apparently satisfied with all 
things. He continued, however, to sell land as the village 
grew into a thickly settled town. Factories were springing up 
along the river, boarding-houses for operatives along the hill- 
side, stores, meeting-houses, school-houses, dwelling-houses, 
all over the meadows and pastures. The once quiet rural road, 
overhung with the wide crooked boughs of apple trees, was 
almost a street. That part of the orchard next the road was oc- 
cupied by three houses. 
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When the house was seventy years old, Ephraim’s wife died 
of an autumnal fever. He had no daughter Martha in spirit, 
though his second was named after that beloved sister of his 
youth. The young Martha had been educated in the city, 
through the intreaties of her city cousins, and of her own eldest 
sister, who had married a lawyer. Ephraim, now past the 
prime of life, married again, and chose a city wife. She came, 
she saw the old house—for now they began to call it old—she 
did not like to live in it. But Ephraim, though he had sold 
almost all the farm and engaged largely in factories, and had 
grown rich, loved the house his father had built, and would 
not leave it. 

Ambition had entered the house. 

There was such painting, and papering, and new furnishing, 
the first year! Parlor chairs went into the chambers, and 
chamber chairs into the garret, that capital old garret, ex- 
tending over the whole house, and where already slumbered 
the once busy flax-wheel, and the booming large wheel, the 
flax-carders, the quilting-frame, the broken bee-hives, the brass 
andirons and iron dogs, the moth-eaten remains of the first 
carpet, with many other things that might in time be precious 
to some descendant with antiquarian tastes. The horse-block 
disappeared from the side of the house, the long well-sweep 
yielded to the stiff, ungraceful pump. Soon it was found that 
no room in the house would accommodate the piano, which 
Martha must have; they made it plain to Ephraim, that it 
would not go between the windows, nor in the recess by the 
fire-place, nor between the doors, nor anywhere. So a more 
violent attack was made on the still substantial house. _Parti- 
tions were taken down, two apartments thrown into one, and 
room made, not only for the piano, but for a no less indispen- 
sable large mahogany and hair-cloth sofa, and a centre-table. 
The sashes, too, with the horrid little panes, were taken out, 
and modern windows put in; and a good many branches were 
lopped from the elm tree, because it kept the sun from a 
window where Martha and her new mother had a stand for 
plants. 

A party was given in’ the house. The old floors shook to 
the tread of dancing feet, the walls echoed violin music quite 
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unlike that of poor George’s fiddle, and the company were 
greatly incommoded by the narrow staircase. 

The youngest son and daughter, eleven and thirteen years 
old, looked upon these changes with delight; but Ephraim, 
with increasing cares wrinkling his brow, growing every day 
more like his father he fancied as he looked in the glass, and 
so the old neighbors said,—did as his wife and daughters beg- 
ged, but with a secret regret. The older he grew the better 
he remembered the days of his youth. The richer he grew 
the pleasanter seemed the old times, when he and his sister 
rode home from the hay-field on the Joaded wagon, as it jum- 
bled along the deep-rutted lane, where he now owned a row 
of boarding houses. 

Ephraim died before he reached his father’s age ; he had not 
long used the paternal staff with an ivory head, when his hand 
was laid stiff by his side, and the seventh funeral went out of 
the house. Only seven in all those years! With simple hab- 
its and quiet lives, there were health and strength in the old 
times. 

The widow had never liked her abode, and now was deter- 
mined to leave it for a more modern residence. The family came 
together and consulted. Those that were left of the old man’s 
sons and daughters were so situated, that for various reasons, 
they could not occupy the old house, and the heart of the only 
living daughter ached as she thought of its passing into the 
hands of strangers. She had left a numerous flock of children 
and one or two grand-children in the city, to attend this family 
gathering ; and she cried almost all the whole night after- 
wards. In the morning another niece, Martha, came to her, the 
daughter of the eldest son. She was not very young, nor 
handsome ; but full of quiet activity and serene goodness; 
and timidly she brought her proposition to her aunt Lucy. 
Her parents were both dead, and three of her brothers. She 
had lived with a married sister, and assisted her in educating 
the children ; but now those children went to school, and she 
was looking daily for the arrival of an only brother from the 
East Indies. “ He has not made much money by his voyages,” 
said she, “and I have but little. Yet, 1 think when he comes 
home he will like to go to house-keeping in grandfather’s house 
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with me, and if I can get a few scholars I think we shall do 
well.” 

Aunt Lucy’s soul was gladdened ; she carried the proposi- 
tion of the modest but energetic young woman to the family 
counsel, and all were relieved that the house should not be in- 
habited by strangers, 

In a few weeks Joseph came home, a weary man, who, on 
the stormy ocean and under tropical suns, in the unhealthy 
streets of Batavia, and among the motley population of Cal- 
cutta, had never forgotten the dear old grandfather’s farm- 
house, where he had spent his schoolboy vacations. Thankful 
enough was he to invest his little property snugly, and go to 
rest with sister Martha. 

But there must be a “ moving,” the first removal from the 
house. And all the neighborhood looked on, the old folks 
sadly, and the young ones full of curiosity, when carts and 
wagons came to bear off the smart new furniture, and some of 
the old stuff, to the new house which the widow had hired in 
a distant part of the town. There was but one person who stood 
by, that well remembered the day when the roof of that house 
was raised, and he had then been a boy hanging about the 
premises to pick up chips. Now he was a very old man, and 
he loved to tell about the times gone by, and how when good 
old James Wilson was a young man, just going to be married, 
he had refused to let the neighbors have more cider than was 
good for them, at his “ raising,” “and they all went home 
steady that night, and only one bad fellow wished him ill-luck 
in his new house ; a wish that never came to pass.” 

Quietly and happily the brother and sister took possession 
of their grandfather’s house, and of all the old furniture brought 
down from back chambers and garret. The tall eight-day 
clock ticked vigorously in the sitting-room, and in sum- 
mer, when the windows were open, uttered its solemn voice 
through the night-watches to the neighbors. The arm-chair 
in which the old man used to sit at the family exercise, was 
repaired, the brass-headed nails brightened, and the worn Bible, 
with yellowish coarse leaves, in a brown linen cover, sewed 
neatly over the leather binding, was laid upon the little round 
stand with claw-feet ; and out of her grandfather’s Bible did 
Martha read every morning to her one hearer. At nine o’clock 
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each day her little scholars in sun-bonnets, with work-bags dang- 
ling from their arms, came to Miss Martha’s school-room, which 
had once been the “ best room.” There she taught the “ rudi- 
ments” indeed. Reading and spelling, a little writing and ci- 
phering, and that which in the blessed wise days of our forefa- 
thers was indispensable, needle-work. These were all the 
modest Martha undertook to teach; but how much goodness 
she taught besides, the guardian angel of those little ones well 
knew, and they themselves, perhaps, in after years. How per- 
manent is the moral influence of the first teacher, whom the 
wondering, reverent child approaches, on leaving home and 
the mother’s knee! Three or four petticoated little boys 
came with sisters, a year or two older, to Martha’s school, to 
be kept out of mischief, civilized a little, and to imbibe the 
alphabet. And a little closet in which grandfather’s best 
great coat, hat and stick, used to be deposited, just accommo- 
dated some refractory specimen of future manhood, now and 
then, in his rueful hour of penance. 

Several rooms of the House were of course left unoccupied 
and unfurnished now : for its two inhabitants could not expand 
themselves to fill it all up. And as they were neither of them 
young when they came to it, they soon began to settle into 
regular ways, and found every thing that threatened interrup- 
tion to their daily course more and more annoying. They 
were getting to be an old bachelor and old maid ; and they did 
not at all like the many applications they had from people who 
wanted to hire half a house, or to be taken in as boarders. 
Martha’s replies were always courteous, but decided; while 
Joseph, who had grown somewhat bilious in the East Indies, 
was rather apt to answer with a promptitude amounting to the 
snappish, and few ventured to importune for admission into 
his hereditary sanctum, as he seemed to consider it. 

Patient Martha was used to variations in her brother’s moods; 
they did not ruffle the tranquillity of the ‘school ma’am’s” 
daily disciplined spirit; she said it was all natural in a man 
who had been knocked ahout in the world so long, instead of 
looking out for the comforts of wife and children in his old 
age. But one evening she saw plainly that something troubled 
Joseph’s mind. It was late in March, a cold, blustering night, 
and the leafless branches of the elm tree creaked and rattle 
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against the house portentously. Joseph’s mode of. smok- 
ing his cigar that evening indicated his mental perturbation ; 
he knocked off the ashes more frequently than was neces- 
sary, sometimes he puffed vehemently, and sometimes he 
did not puff at all, but sat holding his cigar in his thumb and 
finger abstractedly, until some tremendous blast sent the 
sweeping boughs furiously along the eaves of the house, when 
he would look up at the windows, and go to smoking again 
with a nervous jerk. Martha had the rare feminine gift of 
knowing when not to ask questions, so she sat silently fitting 
together a basket-full of little squares of bright calico, know- 
ing that into her true heart the trouble must be poured at last. 

The end of the cigar was thrown into the blazing wood- 
fire, and Joseph said, with more sadness than anger, ‘“ Martha, 
did you see those men hanging round our corner and talking 
all day, last town-meeting day ?” 

“ What, Squire M and Judge H 
Yes, I saw them.” 

“And did you know what they were at, the fools ?” 

‘No, indeed.” 

“Then [ll tell you ; there’s to be a street opened here, right 
through our bit of a garden, right under our east windows.” 

“Now, don’t say so, Joseph! why, they can’t; there’s the 
big elm exactly in the way.” 

“Well, I know that as well as you do; they are going to 
put it out of the way.” 

“Why, how can they? they won’t think of cutting it 
down, surely ?” 

“They do think of cutting it down, and they are going to 
do it too.” 

“Oh, Joseph, Joseph ! you must be mistaken ; they wouldn’t 
do such a thing as that; why, it’s such an ornament to the 
town, and such a comfort to the whole neighborhood, and it is 
almost a hundred years old !” 

“They are going to cut it down and we can’t help our- 
selves. They have kept it to themselves as long as they 
could, and think they are going to pay us in money / and Mar- 
tha, all the rest of the parties concerned are willing! aunts, 
uncles, cousins, all have been brought round, and they say the 
town is doing generously by the heirs of the estate, and you 
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and I must not be such fools as to make trouble about it. 


Money! money! what is money ?” 

Poor Martha sat silent awhile; “I suppose none of them 
love the old tree as we do then; but after all, Joseph, we will 
try to make the best of it. After all, we shall not lose our 
home.” 

“T don’t know that,” muttered Joseph ; “I expect that will 
come next. And, Martha, I am surprised that you take things 
so coolly. Make the best of it, indeed! If you had thought 
of that tree when you were thousands of miles off, burning up 
under a Calcutta sky, and longing to get under its shadow 
once more! [ tell you, Martha, an old tree that we have 
climbed so often when we were children goes all over the 
world with a man ; and there’s not a stately palm, nor a great 
banyan, nor any tree in the world, half so beautiful. I don’t 
care what they pay for the land, they can’t pay for that tree. 
I say again, Martha, I am surprised that you take such a 
shameful thing so easy. You are as bad as the rest.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Martha, “I feel more than I express.” 

Her voice shook, and as Joseph looked at her, he saw the 
tears falling fast on her patchwork. 

“T forgot that you didn’t know how to scold, Martha,” said 
he, in an altered tone. “We won’t talk about it any more 
to-night. You are keeping quiet just because you think that 
is the best way when I am so much vexed. You are right, 
Martha; and I’ll go straight to bed.” 

“ T do think it is better to pray, than to talk about troubles,”’ 
said Martha. 

“Pray !”? exclaimed Joseph, in surprise, setting down his 
candle again, ‘“ pray about a tree ?” 

‘““Why, yes. It seems to me that anything which is worth 
fretting about, is worth praying about.” 

Joseph stood still a few moments, looking thoughtfully at 
his sister, and then asked—“ Would you dare beg of the Lord 
that our old tree might not be cut down?” 

“Oh no, indeed. I did not mean that. But when things 
vex us, especially things we cannot help, I do think we ought 
to pray for a right state of mind. You know sometimes the 
merest trifles put us into a worrying condition, and whether 
the thing that disturbs us be great or small, that state of mind 
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is a real evil. That is what makes it such a comfort to have a 
God always ready to hear us.” 

Joseph mused a few minutes longer, Martha rose, put her 
hand affectionately on his shoulder, and added, “ Brother, if 
the loss of the old tree makes you seek comfort in praying, will 
it not do you more good than harm ?” 

“ Martha,” said Joseph, “‘ I see why you never scold. Good- 


night.” 

And with a softened aspect he went to his bed-room. The 
old House shook with the storm ; the hinges and latches, loos- 
ened by time, rattled continually ; the doomed tree moaned in 
the blasts; but from the hearts of the two lonely dwellers, 
went up the Christian’s true prayer for a right heart towards 


God and man. ae ee 
[To be continued. ] 


TO A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


G.oriovs is the task to teach, 
By the power of love, 
The young and ardent soul to reach 
The bliss above. 
Lo, this glorious task is thine! 
Shrink not, tire not, nor repine ! 
In the might of Truth rejoice ; 
Make her paths thine only choice; 
Teach these lambs to follow thee ; 
Faithful followers still to be. 
Pleasures these which are not found 
Save where songs of praise abound, — 
Pleasures these which ever last, 
When the hour of death is past. 


In the power of Truth be strong -— 
Truth thine everlasting song. 
For her sake all things endure ; 
Make thy spirit ever pure, 
As the living waters flowing, 
As in love the blue skies glowing, 
As the gentle lily blowing, 
So be thy heart, O Teacher! and the souls 
Of those whom thou art leading on in Jove 
To fit their spirits for the joys above. M. 
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THE BUD OF PROMISE. 


“T was thinking mother, if I die, (and I feel that I must, ) 
how shall I know God, my Heavenly Father, from other celes- 
tial spirits? My teacher says He has no form nor substance ; 
and I fear, dear mother, yes, I greatly fear, to enter that other 
world. Do you think I shall be happy there ?” inquired little 
Effie. 

Mrs. Landon was greatly agitated, for she had never heard 
her little daughter ask such questions before. She could only 
reply with a choked utterance, “perhaps Effie dear, you will 
yet recover.” 

“Oh no, mother, you must give up that idea. I feel that I 
shall certainly die soon, and I do wish, mother, you could go 
with me. I feel so timid to enter another state all alone. You 
have always been with me everywhere ; do, pray to God that 
you may go with me to heaven.” 

Mrs. Landon buried her head in Effie’s pillow, and clasped 
her hands in agony. ‘ My dear child,” said she, “do not talk 
so; we may yet live a great while together on earth.” It is 
to be feared she had made little preparation to live elsewhere 
with her only child. : 

But Effie was not dissuaded from the revelation that seemed 
made to her that she should die, and when the physician came, 
he shook his head to the question of the frantic mother, “ will 
not my child recover ?” 

It was a sad scene, and yet a most instructive one. Here 
was a widowed mother, with only this darling child, who was 
all her sunlight and joy; no purpose was formed, but Effie 
was the subject, object and end ; no employment, no happiness 
but with her; she was the participant of her every feeling, 
save the sorrow which sometimes clouded her pathway. Effie 
never partook of that ; her spirit was never shaded. Indeed, 
she seemed to be cast in too delicate a mould for earth. A fit 
emblem of her nature may be found in the following incident : 

The conversation turned upon flowers. God’s children al- 
ways love them. Said she, ‘‘ Mother, I read a little story of a 
group of light-hearted girls who had each collected a bouquet. 

“« What beautiful things,’ says one, ‘flowers are;’ and 
each began to select her favorite one. 
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““¢ Why should any dispute my choice ?’ said one little girl, 
holding up a moss rose-bud, ‘Is not this the queen of flow- 
ers?’ ‘Qh,’ says another, ‘give me the flowering rhodo- 
dendron. When any one in passing shakes it roughly, it 
scatters a shower of honey dew from its roseate cups, and im- 
mediately begins to fill its chalices anew with transparent am- 
brosia ; teaching ws to shower sweetness even upon the hands 
that disturb us, and to fill once more with pure honey drops, the 
chalices of our inward thoughts.’ Now, was not that a beau- 
tiful sentiment,” exclaimed Effie, “ to teach us to be so meek 
and forgiving? I always think of it mother, when any one 
treats me ill. In this way, I seem to turn the evil deed into a 
blessing, so that it helps me rather than injures, because it pu- 
rifies my thoughts.” 

“ You talk strangely, child,” said Mrs. Landon. “ Where 
did you get such thoughts ?” for the mother did not understand 
the delicate and heavenly mind of the child. ‘ And which,” 
pursued Effie, “do you think the best little girl chose, as her 
favorite flower, mother ?” 

“Tt was the daisy, because it is always looking upward.” 

Mrs. Landon remembered the day Effie brought home the 
root of this flower, and set it in a little pot in her window. 
There it had ever since stood, and there it was, for the child 
to gaze upon in this her last sickness. 

Effie slept quietly, and her mother’s tenderness would not 
disturb her even to give the medicine she required. But she 
did not seem greatly refreshed by her slumbers, and when she 
awoke she desired her mother to send for her Sabbath school 
teacher. She had learned a great deal from him, and she 
wished to express her gratitude and ask him some questions. 

Mrs. Landon despatched a note to him. Some business in 
his office detained him that day from calling upon his little 
friend, and she listened all day for his footsteps in vain. The 
next morning, Effie exclaimed, “if my teacher does not come 
to-day, I fear I shall never see him again. I am growing 
weaker.” 

“ Dear child !”? was all the mother’s reply, and she wept as 
only mothers weep. 

Towards noon Effie revived, and fortunately the teacher 
came in. ‘This little girl had been his pupil for many years ; 
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and when she drank in his instructions, perhaps he was not 
aware he was educating a spirit so soon to take its flight for 
heaven. Yet she was ever the listening pupil with the under- 
standing heart. In proof of it we will subjoin part of her in- 
quiries of her teacher during her last illness. 

“You have sometimes spoken doubtfully about the reunion 
of friends hereafter,” said Effie. “Do you not think you and 
Land mother shall know each other when we go to the other 
world? I am afraid I do not feel right about this if we do 
not are not to meet again. I do not feel hardly willing 
to die, if”? —— 

‘Do not distress yourself about this matter,” said her teach- 
er, kindly patting her on the forehead. ‘“ God will order all 
things for the best. Remember, Effie, when we leave this 
world we leave behind all purely earthly attachments ; only 
those things which helped to form our heavenly characters 
will abide with us. God and Christ will be all in all, hereafter, 
and when, purified and spiritualized, we enter the society of 
glorified spirits, it will be of little moment whether we rejoin 
those with whom we have lived on earth. I know it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of this, bound, rivetted, and all attached, as 
we are, to friends here, and this is because we do not disjoin 
the earthly from the heavenly state. If I have expressed a 
doubt, child, upon this subject of reunion, I only express the 
thought in my own mind. I have no authority for saying it. 
I only fear, by cleaving too closely to this thought of meeting 
earthly friends, we make again a state of selfish attachment, and 
convey to our minds in heaven a state not unlike that of earth. 
We thus overlook the Father and Saviour, who have in reserve 
for faithful spirits, joys, employments and motives to progress, 
which in our earthly state we cannot comprehend. Do you 
understand me, Effie ?”’ said the teacher, very anxiously. 

“ I think I do, sir, quite clearly.” 

‘¢ When an Infinite Love pervades what has hitherto been a 
finite heart, the emotion swallows up the earthly love just so 
far as it has no kindred to the divine. But Effie, you will 
soon comprehend my meaning. T'o the newly born in heaven, 
the soul is all lost in the Father and Son, the will is subdued; 
not a struggle to attain any farther bliss is experienced, but the 
whole spirit is pervaded with an unspeakable joy. Swallowed 
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up amid this sea of love, permitted, perhaps, to feel the divine 
presence, and be welcomed by the loving Saviour. Can we 
desire more ?”” And here Effie’s teacher breathed a prayer that 
her soul might be a participant of those heavenly joys. He end- 
ed his request, and Effie, we doubt not, entered into the full 
fruition of such a hope ; for she had breathed her last, gently 
as an infant would sleep in its mother’s embrace. 

Her remains repose in Mount Auburn, and that teacher only 
laments that he had not more faithfully nurtured a bud which 
was so soon to blossom in eternity. Effie’s mother was deeply 
stricken ; but amidst her heaviest sorrow, she has acquired a 
new religious hope, and whether she will distinctly recognize 
her child who is gone before her as hers or otherwise, she re- 
joices in the belief that she has a cherub in glory. 

Is there not here an additional motive to Sunday school 
teachers to be faithful and qualified for their work? The 
seeds you sow are taking root in tender ground—see that you 
sow those which shall bear the right kind of grain. It is 
doubtful, whether teachers sufficiently estimate the responsi- 
bilities of their vocation. Called to speak to impressible hearts, 
sometimes the impression thus conveyed is lasting. A word 
forgotten when uttered may echo in the silent chambers of a 
sick child’s heart, and be the last thought on earth which may 
possess it. Go not, then, unprepared to thy task ; labor hard 
to enforce religious truth, and so shall a double blessing de- 
scend on thy own soul. 

Every teacher has his own peculiar method of instilling in- 
struction. I would, however, here suggest the propriety of 
teaching practical lessons rather than doctrinal belief, to 
very young children. I would never perplex the mind of a 
child with subjects too deep for its comprehension. I doubt 
if it were advisable to go as far as Effie’s teacher, in 


. speaking of reunion. It certainly is a subject to which most 


of us fondly cling, and where revelation is silent, each 
must judge for himself, after weighing the arguments which 
tend to strengthen or uproot such a belief. There is danger, 
however, that none of us are sufficiently spiritual, to rightly 
comprehend the nature of pure spirit; and it should be our 
unceasing endeavor, so to quicken our vision of the unseen 
and Eternal, that the alloy of earth may not create a Heaven 
wherein dwelleth any thing, save righteousness. 4H. Ss. E. 
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SALVATION THROUGH THE JEWS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D. D. 


Joun iv. 22. Salvation is of the Jews. 


I wonder.that this saying of Christ has not been more con- 
sidered by Christian men. _ If it had been, it would have pro- 
tected that much injured people from the aversion and scorn 
in which they have been unjustly held; from the cruel 
wrongs that age after age has inflicted upon them ; and from 
the private prejudice and civil disabilities, that have cast out 
their name as evil, down to this very hour. The Jews! 
They have always been God’s chosen, and the world’s hated 
race ;—the most wonderful of all earth’s children for their 
religious glory and their national sorrows. Before there was 
any Christendom, to do them the foul dishonors that it always 
has done, they were treated with derision by the Gentiles who 
trod them down; by the barbarous conquerors, whom they 
far transcended in their history and fame ; and by the refined 
thinkers, whom they were able to teach better things than the 
scoffers ever knew. The Roman historian described them as 
superstitious devotees and hereditary bondmen. ‘The Roman 
poet satirized their peculiar manners, or their credulous tem- 
pers, or their zeal to spread the faith of their fathers. Again, 
they were said to worship nothing, in their impiety, but the 
clouds and the empty sky ; and they were charged with being 
the enemies of all mankind, except those who were of the 
same descent with themselves. If the charge were true, and 
they really. had been so, mankind would be found to have 
‘richly repaid the hatred. The Jews! After their polity had 
been utterly overthrown, and they were banished from the 
land, which they had stamped with the title of “the holy,” 
and were afraid to show their faces in the spots where their 
ancestors had reigned and prophecied, they were rigorously 
watched in all the places of their dispersion. The government 
of every nation where the Gospel was professed, — though that 
Gospel had its whole root in their sacred books — followed 
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them up with asystem of persecution and pillage. In more than 
one of the cities of Italy, I have seen the quarter to which they 
were confined at night, as if any other part would be profaned 
by their sleeping in it. How is it with them in Protestant 
countries, and in this day of light? There are those among 
them who wear secular titles of honor; and those whose 
wealth arbitrates in the disputes of princes, determining 
whether armies shall be brought into the field or not. And 
yet, even in free England, the question has just been agitating, 
whether one of their tribe can fill a seat in the British parlia- 
ment. The Jews! It is no uncommon opinion yet, that they are 
all suffering under the malediction that was invoked when the 
Saviour was crucified: “His blood be upon us and upon our 
children!” It is the traditional belief, that none of them can 
enjoy the favor of God, unless first converted to faith in his 
Christ as the promised one. 

And yet salvation was brought to the world through that 
contemned and ill-used race. So Christ himself declared, 
and we shall have no difficulty in perceiving how true that 
declaration was. We must examine it a little closely, how- 
ever, in order to enter into its real import. 

By salvation I understand all those blessings that flow from 
a divine instruction and a true religious faith. This is the 
scriptural sense of the term. Not deliverance from any par- 
ticular danger, or penalty, or unhappy state; but that whole 
train of benefits, which follows the knowledge and love and 
obedience of the truth, rescuing us from the errors, fears and 
sins, that are the great evils of humanity. Carrying with us 
this idea of the salvation here pointed at, let us inquire in 
what sense it is to be traced back to the Jews. What have 
they had to do with it? How could they have performed so 
great a thing? They were but a people, composed of all 
classes and characters like the rest of the nations. And we 
commonly look for the light of human instruction to be hand- 
ed along by the distinguished minds, that spring up in suc- 
cessive ages. ‘They were a narrow people ; shut up within 
a strip of territory, and hemmed close within the lines of mi- 
nute ordinances ; —they, who are here described as the origin 
of a faith for the whole earth. They were a divided people ; 
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both as to opinion, and the mutual injuries which they were 
accustomed to inflict, one party upon another. They have 
been an utterly dispersed people, for more centuries than they 
ever dwelt together. They have no renown in science or arts 
or secular learning. 'The world would at no time have con- 
sented to take them for its guides in any thing. And were 
they to be its leaders in the very highest concern that can en- 
gage the thoughts of mankind? It was even so. And in 
being so, it corresponds with the usual dealings of the Heav- 
enly Providence, which exalts its own hand by employing the 
humblest means in order to bring to pass its grandest achieve- 
ments ; thus showing that the excellency of the power be- 
longs to itself, and not to mortal strength or devising. God 
chooses the ignorant and weak of the world, to teach its wise 
and confound its mighty. He brings forth his gracious de- 
signs from the bosom of the darkest discouragements. As he 
called the “ Father of the faithful” from the Ur of Chaldean 
idolatry ; and his stammering Moses from the bulrushes of the 
Nile ; and David, the type of the Messiah, from the tending 
of the sheep; and that chosen one himself from the lowliest 
circumstances; that he might prophecy from a manger, and 
reign from a malefactor’s cross, and triumph from a sepulchre ; 
and as he raised up the evangelists and chief preachers of the 
original word, for the most part from among obscure and un- 
lettered persons; so he prepared the message of his salvation 
to proceed from the Jews, who were held on all sides of such 
small account. 

And they did their errand. 

I. First, by stamping the belief of One Living and Wise God 
upon the conscience of mankind. That belief was the foun- . 
dation of true religion; and they were appointed to be its 
teachers to the world. It had been overlaid everywhere else 
by the superstitions of the heathen. It continued to be so 
overlaid among all the Gentiles. It was so hard to establish 
and retain it, against the pressure of innumerable false wor- 
ships, that they themselves were in continual danger of for- 
saking it. They did forsake it in great numbers. Their 
prophets made it a chief theme of their incessant and impas- 
sioned exhortations, denouncing the most terrible judgments 
upon them if they did not hold it fast; and after the long 
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rebuke of the captivity they did hold it fast,—-they never 
swerved the least from it. While the most intelligent and re- 
fined nations were bowing down before their “gods many and 
lords many”; while the most transcendent art the earth ever 
saw was lavished upon the figures of idols; they held up the 
Divine Unity to the homage of all. They sculptured no 
image of the Invisible Majesty of Heaven; and they knew 
how to invest their spiritual conception of Him with attributes 
of such tenderness and holy awe as were nowhere else offered 
to the reverence of the human mind. They represented Him 
not only as the First Cause, the Universal Preserver and King, 
but He was not far from every one. He was as compassionate 
as he was righteous. He cared for the souls that He created. 
Was not salvation, then, of the Jews, when they alone kept 
alive this essential doctrine through all antiquity, and prepared 
it to be at last the established and reigning faith, wherever 
there are hearts to adore ? 

II. It was of them, we may further observé, through their 
peculiar institutions and wonderful history. Those institutions 
were imperfect, burdensome, and of a nature not to last. 
That we plainly discover. That history of theirs is one 
of crimes and sorrows, like every other. It sets forth frankly 
the sins even of its patriarchs and saints. It has its incredible 
as well as its revolting parts, —like all the rest of the histories 





that belong to so old atime. We need not be afraid to admit’ 


that. Admit whatever the most jealous scrutiny can claim on 
these points; and still we cannot help seeing how full of re- 
ligious thought those observances were, and what a manifest 
hand of the Divine Providence has marked the course and for- 
tunes of its elected people. Elected. This is no unmeaning 
phrase ; no figure of rhetoric. They really formed the line, 
along which the will of the Almighty was especially commu- 
nicated to human beings. However weak and unworthy you 
suppose the line to be, the sacred lessons ran along by it; and 
the greater was the wonder, the more humble you make the 
agency that it pleased God to ordain. He has seen fit to send 
down through that channel the only clear and animating testi- 
monies of himself that were known upon the earth in the day 
of its highest pitch of intellectual culture. There is no de- 
nying this. It is a plain fact, that every one may know, who 
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compares the theology of the Jews with that of other nations. 
None but they spoke to the general heart of humanity. They 
only, —from within their fixed enclosures, and from behind 
their separating barriers, —uttered the words that were to in- 
struct every generation and clime. They were kept shut up 
for a great while, and their wisdom was shut up with them, 
that it might be thoroughly matured for use ; and then they 
were both scattered over the globe. They were to become a 
standing sign of what God had wrought, and their books were 
to be an imperishable treasure of holy meditation. 

If. Their Scriptures! You have but to look at them, and 
comprehend the immeasurable superiority that they possess 
over all writings whatever that have undertaken to speak 
of God and of the relation that we bear to him, in order to feel 
that “salvation is of the Jews.” Though these Scriptures 
had ended mysteriously, with the last oracle of the prophets 
and the last strain of the psalms; with nothing following, 
to complete their import, or to connect them with future 
times ; though they stood absolutely alone in the wilderness 
of the ages, with no witness to confirm a line of their story, 
with no voice crying in the wilderness between, “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord” ; even then, they would have a claim 
to be revered as the most astonishing monument that piety 
had ever built to the glory of the Creator. They would have 
stood in their noble loneliness, without peer and without like 
in the literature of the world. We should marvel what tribe 
of men they were who published such things; even though 
the first Roman conqueror who brought Judea under tribute, 
more than half a century before the Christian era, had not left 
a single one of its citizens alive to show the stock from 
which he sprung. The works would have had a completeness 
of their own, in the very fact of their being so unparalleled. 
We borrow their language still, when we would express the 
highest sentiments of the soul in the noblest manner. We 
sing their psalms. We offer up their prayers. We repeat 
their kindling aspirations till our hearts burn within us. We 
repeat their touching descriptions till the tears come into our 
eyes. We lean over their depths of meditation, and listen to 
the tones of their awful music, till we are persuaded that here 
in very deed is a dispensation from on high for our sakes; 
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that the earth is lifted up to receive visions of God ; that the 
Lord hath comforted his people, and all who choose may be 
his people. 

IV. Weare now brought to the concluding and crowning 
respect, in which “salvation is of the Jews.” Those sacred 
writings do not thus abruptly close, without explaining them- 
selves into any farther significance, and without joining on to 
any general purpose in the administration of heaven. They 
point to a Redeemer, who should appear in the fulness of time. 
With whatever degree of distinctness or indistinctness we may 
suppose them to have done this, they certainly did it. They 
did it, —and that was the great thing. They led on the ex- 
pectation that such a promised one should come, and the 
expectation was fulfilled. Christ was sent, and with him a 
new dispensation of grace and truth. But the new was a con- 
tinuation of the old. The Gospel succeeded the Law. The 
gift of the Spirit, and the righteousness that is of faith, super- 
seded the ordinances that had prepared a path for them. 
The baptist and the preacher were in the train of ancient 
prescriptions and providences. ‘ Out of Zion shall go forth 
the word,” was the prophecy, and “redemption shall be raised 
up from the house of David.” A strong principle of connexion 
brought together Moses the mighty servant, and Messiah the 
humble king. We can hardly conceive of Jesus as descending 
from any other than the Hebrew race. There would have 
been nothing for us to attach him to, if he had been borna 
Roman or a Greek. He would have been out of place any- 
where else than among the associations of a Jewish home. 
He was the child of prediction. His whole ministry recog- 
nized other ministries that had preceded his own. He refer- 
red habitually to what had been written aforetime, as testify- 
ing of him. He came to fulfil the commandment by his 
obedience, and the prophets by his destiny ; to be the spiritual 
substance and end of material types, and to abolish sacrifices 
by the sacrifice of himself. He founded his doctrine upon 
truths, that had been established by a long course of instruc- 
tion. His mission seems to trace itself back, in one single 
direction, to the earliest recorded date ; and to embrace in its 
completeness a whole system of divine dealings on behalf of 
the children of men. 
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We have thus seen that salvation is of the Jews, on four 
accounts. Because of their upholding, till it triumphed, the 
fundamental doctrine of One only God and Father, of infinite 
perfections and a universal care ; because of their peculiar in- 
stitutions and their place in religious history ; because of their 
sacred books, the school-book of humanity; and finally, as 
the stum of all, because it was among them that the Lord’s 
well-beloved Son arose. The Apostle Paul presented in sub- 
stance the same view, when he numbered as the leading dis- 
tinctions of his countrymen, that of them “ were the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises, and the fathers, and 
the Christ.” 

And now, let us take this conclusion from our subject. 
Salvation was indeed of the Jews; but it is for the sake 
of all people. It is offered to us, who have just been reflect- 
ing upon it. It is not of so much matter to us whence it 
came, as how we accept it ;—- whether we accept it. Hear- 
ers, do you accept it? It has been brought from afar. It has 
been brought from on high. The ancient world made it its 
tradition ; and modern times make it the best hope of all their 
progress. It has changed the earth. It has moved the heav- 
ens. And it pleads with us at this moment to accept it into 
our confidence and our affection. Let it teach us deeper and 
deeper; govern us better; comfort us better. Let it prepare 
us for every fortune, and be more precious to us than the 
richest one. Let it save us froma state of indifference or 
known sin ;—from every dangerous habit, and all vices of 
the mind ;— from too great resentment or sorrow under the 
crosses of life ;—— from all impatience and all despair. That 
will be a salvation indeed, if the evil that is in the world .and 
in the heart, be overcome, and we have peace with God. 
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THE BALLADE OF ARCHBYSHOPPE CHICHELYE, 


OR THE FOUNDACYON OF ALLE SOULES COLLEGE, OXON. 


“T have just been | a new-published history of the colleges in Oxford, 
by Anthony Wood,‘and there found a feature in a character that always 
offended me, that of Archbishop Chicheley, who prompted Henry V. to the 
invasion of France, to divert him from squeezing the overgrown clergy. When 
that priest meditated founding All Souls, and ‘ consulted his friends (who seem 
to have been honest men) what great matter of piety he had best perform to 
God in his old age, he was advised by them all to build a hospital for the 
wounded and sick soldiers that daily returned from the wars then had in 
France ;—I doubt his grace’s friends thought as I do of his artifice :—*‘ but,’ 
continues the historian, ‘disliking those notions, and valuing the welfare of the 
deceased more than the wounded and diseased, he resolved with himself to 
promote his design, which was to have masses said for the king, queen, and 
himself, &c. while living, and for their souls when dead.’ ”—Letters of Horace 
Walpole. : 


{r was the byshoppe Chichelye, 
In harte he did devyse 

How he might free the churche’s londes 
From threttes of enemyes. 


Bold Harrye thenne, our nobile kynge 
His reigne had juste beganne; 

The wildnesse of his youthe was gone, 
He was an altered manne. 


Ne more with wild and desperate feres 
Did he send rounde the bowl, 

But held the state that monarches use 
In sober selfe-controule. 


In council, midst the wisest eld, 
His speeche was wisest there, 

And mid the croude of courteous knightes 
Might none with him compare. 


Yet sometymes in his kindlynge eye 
- And in his steppe of pryde, 
Was that which warre and widowe’s teares 
To nations signifyed. 


The kynge was seated on his throne, 
The council alle were met, 

Of seizure of the churche’s londes 
There had been grave debate. 
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Out then and spak our nobile kynge, 
“Lystneth my lordes to me, 

Grete need have I upon this daye 
Your counsai] wise and free. 


“Ye knowthat my forefaders made 
Claim on the realme of France, 

For that of olde Queene Isabelle 
Owed that inheritance. 


“ Now if they claimed that londe of righte 
Their claime descends to me, 

And of my just auncestral throne 
I must not wronged be. 


“ Speake thenne, ye wise and holy menne, 
Lord byshoppe, tell me thou, 

Shall [ unfurle the bloodie flagge ? 
Give me just answere nowe. 


“ And wot thou wele, that if thy worde 
Shall counsail me to sinne, 

On thee shall falle the blame of alle 
I from thy worde beginne.” 


O byshoppe, hadst thou ne’er a thoughte 
Of France in peace reposed, 

Of the Third Edwarde’s doubtfulle claime 
Long since by tyme o’erclosed ? 


Didst thou not knowe, the kynge who wolde 
That ancient title wake 

Coulde of his father’s ill-won crown 
No firme assurance make ? 


The byshoppe thought, “ The churche’s londes 
Are broade and bloomyng faire, 

And,manie a needie noblemanne 
Would faine those riches share. 


“Let me to gaine the ardente kynge 
Let loose his warlyke pryde, 

And in the handes of holy churche 
Those manors shall abyde.” 


Out spak he thenne, “ My nobile lorde, 
Claime your auncestral throne ; 

Give to the windes your standarde brave, 

And make youre valoure known. 
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“God speede ye, as youre cause is righte, 
And give ye mickle fame; 

I take, in name of holie churche, 
The pennance and the blame.” 


Then shouted loude those baronnes proude, 
And waved the readie brande; 

And soon were warre and ruin spredde 
Through France’s bloomyng lande. 


And Henrie gained a conqueror’s fame, 
The churche her manors kept ; 

But widowed wyfe and orphaned maide 
Through France and Englande wept. 





It was the byshoppe Chichelye, 
On his dethe bedde he laye, 

And nere him stode his chapelaine 
In godlie black arraie. 


“ Now saye, thou faithful chapelaine, 
Of alle the wealthe I owe, 

How shall I beste e’en now dispose 
To save my soule from woe ?” 


The chapelaine meete answer made, 
“God grant my reverende lorde 

May have no cause to drede the paines 
In purgatorie stored. 


“ But if youre grace commands, I speke 
The thoughte within my minde, 

That you should give the wealthe you owe 
For weal of humane kynde. 


“ The londe is fulle of souldiers poore, 
With merkes of nobile scars; 

Build thenne my lorde an hospital 
For victimes of the warres.” 


The byshoppe turned him in his bedde, 
And groaned in deadlie feare, 

And answered to his chapelaine goode 
In accents low but cleare. 


“Let there be built a chauntry faire, 
A college halle thereby, 

Where clerkes may lerne, and godlie straines 
For aye ascend on highe. 
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And let them praie, both nighte and daye 
For Henrie and for me, 

And for Alle Soules, that they may rise 
From purgatorie free.” 


Thus passed the byshoppe to his rest, 
Who thought it goodlie deede 

To save the churche’s revenues 
By making nations bleede ; 


And that the-prayers of well-fed monkes 
More grace from heaven could win 

Than succour to the wounded poore 
The victimes of his sin. 


Yet burns faire science’ lampe divine 
In Alle Soules’ nobile halle, 

And let us judge with charritye 
For.we be sinners alle. 


The errours of a darkened age 
Shall mercie wipe awaye; 

Its lessons for the comyng tyme 
Let memorie hold for aye. 


EPIPHANY. 


BY REV. W. P. LUNT. 


Amone the incidents which have been handed down to us, 
in relation to the birth and infancy of Jesus Christ, it is narra- 
ted that certain “wise men,” as they are called, came from 
the East, led by a star which they alleged they had seen in 
their native country. They were impressed, by some means, 
with the conviction that an individual — destined to be a dis- 
tinguished personage, a king, the founder of a new dynasty — 
had just been born in Judea. They came to make inquiries 
respecting him. And where should they go with these inqui- 
ries but to Jerusalem, the royal city, the city of David, the 
capital of Judea? 

Intelligence of their arrival came to the ears of Herod, the 
reigning sovereign of the country at the time of the birth 
of Christ. Herod, by nature selfish, crafty and ambitious, and 
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jealous of any interference with his authority, took alarm at 
the fact that these strangers had come into his dominions, 
seeking for one, who was destined, as they pretended, to sit 
on the throne which he now occupied. He hastens to assem- 
ble the chief priests and scribes together, and consult them 
upon the important question — where the Messiah was expect- 
ed to be born? what place did the sacred prophecies designate 
for the nativity of the Christ? The reply which they gave 
to this question was: “In Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it is 
written by the prophets, And thou, Bethlehem, in the land 
of Judah, art not the least among the princes of Judah; for 
out of thee shall come a governor that shall rule my people 
Israel.” 

Upon this, Herod called the wise men to a private confer- 
ence, and, after questioning them particularly as to the time 
when the star appeared, dismissed them to Bethlehem, to 
search for the child, with an injunction, that, when they had 
found him, they should return and inform Herod, that he too 
might visit him. They went to Bethlehem, found the hum- 
ble abode of the youthful Saviour, and did him honor by pros- 
trating themselves before him, as is the manner in the East in 
the presence of sovereigns, and by the precious gifts they 
offered. The purpose of their visit being accomplished, in- 
stead of obeying the command of Herod to return to him with 
the information they had gained, they gave heed to a secret 
warning which they received in a dream, and departed into 
their own country another way. 

The incident to which the text refers is commemorated in 
the Christian Church by a special festival, called ‘ Epiphany,’ 
a word which means manifestation or appearance, because it 
was from an early period considered that those wise men from 
the East represented the Pagan nations of the world —the 
Gentiles as they were called by the Hebrews, and their coming 
in search of the infant Jesus, signified that he would, in 
course of time, be acknowledged as the King of righteonsness 
all over the earth. The honor paid by the wise men to the 
infant Saviour was a type of that universal homage which his 
religion is destined to receive. The festival of Epiphany in 
the Christian Church. is designed to commemorate this circum- 
stance in the history of our Lord. For it will be remembered 
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that among the larger portion of Christians the year has been 
arranged in such a manner, beginning with Christmas or the 
birth of Christ, as to preserve in the minds of the faithful the 
principal incidents in the recorded life of Jesus Christ. 'The 
festival of Epiphany is observed on the 6th of January in each 
year, that is the twelfth day after Christmas, and consequently 
fell, the present year,on Sunday. We are told that it is usual 
with the sovereigns of England and Spain to offer gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh, on Epiphany or twelfth day, in memory 
of the offerings of the wise men to the infant Jesus. The 
feast of Epiphany is called in Germany the festival of the three 
holy kings, because a tradition or legend prevailed that those 
who visited the infant Saviour, were princes, an alleged fact 
which served to increase the dignity of Him before whom 
earthly potentates bowed themselves, and whom they ac- 
knowledged to be their superior. 

That portion of the Protestant Church to which we belong 
does not observe, by any special services, such festivals as Christ- 
mas or Epiphany or Easter or Whitsunday. And yet we are 
interested, in common with all Christian believers, in all the 
incidents recorded of our Master. Nay, all have their signifi- 
cance to our minds, whether we choose to remind ourselves 
of that significance by a day marked for the purpose in the 
calendar or not. 

All we know of these wise men is what is contained in the 
brief notice of them in the sacred history. No names have 
been handed down by which they can be separated from the 
rest of their kind. And if there had been any names, and 
more particulars recorded of them, it would not have mattered 
much. They are of importance only as they stand in com- 
nexion with the wonderful being whose birth is celebrated 
throughout Christendom at this season of the year. They are 
called wise men. Perhaps they were so in the estimation of 
their contemporaries. They were in possession, very likely, 
of all the truth which the world was at that period acquainted 
with. But they are represented in Scripture, wise though 
they were or were reputed to be, as bowing humbly before him 
who was the wisdom from above incarnate, who came from 
God to reveal to the world divine truth,—that pure truth 
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which is the only basis of morals, and the only source of peace, 
and the sole ground of salvation. 

The Record, in its scanty notices of this remarkable mission 
to an infant born in a manger, tells us that they came from 
the East, that is, from that quarter of the earth where dwelt 
the most powerful nations that existed at that period; the 
mysterious birth-place of the human race; whence the oldest 
civilization known, and the primitive wisdom proceeded ; 
where the arts were first exercised, where the two noblest 
of the sciences were cultivated, — astronomy and theology, — 
one of these sciences, astronomy, being the result of the 
highest use to which the senses can be applied, and the other, 
theology, embracing the sublimest and most mysterious 
themes to which the purely intellectual and spiritual faculties 
of man’s nature can be devoted. From that mysterious region 
of the earth, where the morning of the great cyclical day 
of man’s history broke, where the elder revelations of the 
Divine will were made to man, there came wise men, men 
who watched the signs of the advent of new truth and right- 
eousness, who looked into the future through dim conjecture, 
or it may be by the hopes which superstition awakened, who 
in some way or other had gained intimations of a new era 
about to commence in the world’s history. Nor did their 
study of the stars mislead them this time. Astronomy, among 
all its periods and cycles, has registered no date so memorable 
as the nativity in Bethlehem. 

It is not to be denied that astrology is a false science, and 
that the connecting of human events, of the fortunes of indi- 
viduals or of nations with the position of the stars, or with the 
appearance of comets or other unusual celestial appearances, is 
no better than superstition. But even the errors and follies 
of men are overruled by a Divine Providence, and are made 
the occasion of truth. The brothers of Joseph, when they 
wickedly sold him to a company of merchants on their way 
to Egypt, little dreamed of the good which their wicked act 
was to be the means of procuring for themselves, and of the 
influence it would exert, under Providence, upon the history 
of the whole world. The great modern navigator and dis- 
coverer, as is well known, was blindly seeking for a western 
passage to the Indies, when he gave to his countrymen a 
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new world. In like manner the Magi, ignorantly led by their 
superstition in search of a great king, whose star they fancied 
they saw shining in the heavens, came, guided by the Provi- 
dence of God, to the humble spot where lay one greater than 
Solomon or David or any earthly potentate, —one who was 
destined to change the whole texture of human affairs, to 
breathe into the moral world a new life, to be the Father of a 
new age, to renovate the earth, and to establish an universal 
dominion among men. 

But it is not of the highest importance to be able to make 
the Scripture account of the visit of the wise men to the infant 
Saviour historically probable. It were better ‘and more edi- 
fying to consider this part of the Record in its higher and 
essential signification. Even if there were any reason to con- 
clude that there is no historical basis for this part of the narra- 
tive, we might well imagine such an incident to symbolize 
the indisputable facts in the history of our religion. The 
wise men of the earth have, we know, sought the author of 
Christianity, and have humbled themselves before him who 
has been willingly acknowledged to be ‘a teacher sent from 
God.” Not among his own countrymen alone have his name 
and doctrine been known. Gentiles as well as Jews have 
hastened to do him honor by acknowledging his claims. 
Philosophers have thrown aside their theories and dogmas, and 
have bowed to him who taught, with a divine simplicity and 
power, the pure and purifying, the living and life-giving, truth 
of God. 

The magi are represented as coming out of a distant land 
in the East to discover the infant King and to do him 
reverence. It were but weakness to stand and cavil about the 
historical exactness of this part of the narrative, when we 
know that what is related has been substantially true in every 
period of Christianity. 

How was it with those intrepid men of whose coming into 
these ends of the earth more than two centuries ago, we are 
reminded at this inclement season of the year? They receiv- 
ed into their souls, not by vainly consulting the stars, but by 
consulting the word of God, the assurance that Christ was 
again to be born, that there would be a revival of the primitive 
faith, that the Gospel in its purity would be re-proclaimed, 
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and that new and fresh institutions in church and state more 
in accordance with Christian truth and Christian morality, 
were destined to spring up. ‘They received into their souls 
intimations, yes solemn assurances, that this would come to 
pass. They saw the star in the East which would guide them 
to the spot where a new advent and manifestation of Christ’s 
truth would bless their vision. ‘ Westward the star of em- 
pire took its way.” ‘They followed with their gifts across the 
ocean. What were those gifts? Not “gold and frankincense 
and myrrh,” such as the magi presented, but the faith, the 
piety, the heroic constancy and fortitude of Christian souls. 
And where, and in what circumstances, was this new king to 
be born? Not in any royal palace. Not under a genial sky, 
and amidst the beauties of cultivated nature. Not where 
civilization, and wealth, and learning existed, not where smil- 
ing homes seemed to promise a welcome. They had sought 
for the new king, but in vain, as they thought, in scenes like 
these. They had inquired where the new Christ should be 
born. And the answer was, In the Bethlehem of the Western 
wilderness. 'They came to these ends of the earth, and found 
what they sought, wrapped in snow and ice. The only cra- 
dle-hymns that were sung over such an infant were the wild 
storms that howled through the forests. And what those 
Pilgrims saw and worshipped in its infancy, we see in its ma- 
turity and full-grown strength. 

The wise men of the East came asking “‘ Where is he that 
is born king of the Jews?” ‘They shared in the common 
error of the time and thought only of an outward, visible 
authority to be set up among men. ‘The predictions of pre- 
vious ages, the sad condition of the world generally, the evi- 
dent need of some great change in human affairs, and the con- 
fidence which the human mind naturally feels that what is 
needed will be supplied by Providence, had pointed the hopes 
of mankind forward to a new era in the history of the human 
race upon the earth. That important era commenced with 
the birth of Christ. And the expectations of men were fulfilled 
in the person, doctrine, history and character of him who was 
born in Bethiehem. He was not what the most ignorant 
looked for. He was more than the most enlightened ex- 
pected. : 
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The angels announced his birth in their song, ‘“‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” and his precepts of love, of forgive- 
ness, of benevolence, corresponded with the annunciation of 
the heavenly host. He had been foretold under the figure of 
the “sun of righteousness,” who should “ rise with healing in 
his wings.” And the light of his truth has been gradually 
diffused in the earth. The doctrine which he taught has en- 
lightened the understandings of men; has made the path of 
duty clear ; has shined softly upon the dread mysteries of death 
and of the future life. He had been represented to the hopes 
of the world as a sovereign, the glory of whose reign should 
exceed that of David and Solomon, and whose kingdom 
should be as extensive as the earth. It was in this capacity 
that the wise men of the East had heard of the monarch. 
And the history of our religion, since the point of time when 
its divine author lay cradled in Bethlehem, with strangers 
from distant countries bowing before him, has verified, 
though not exactly in the way that was expected, this predic- 
tion and promise. While earthly kingdoms and empires have 
been overthrown successively, while ambitious conquerors 
have been buried, one after another, beneath the ruins of the 
thrones which they vainly imagined would be perpetual, — 
this King of Righteousness, this Prince of Peace, this Founder 
of a spiritual dominion, this Father of a new age, has contin- 
ued to reign; he still sits upon the throne which has been 
erected for him in millions of hearts and consciences ; and his 
truth is law, -—the highest law, law from which no appeal 
is allowed, — to the most enlightened portion of mankind. 

The wise men of whom we read in the sacred narrative, 
impressed with the notion that a great prince was born, offered 
such precious’ gifts as they regarded suitable to his rank and 
to the outward station which he was destined as they thought 
to occupy, —gold, and frankincense and myrrh, —the most 
precious articles known to commerce. What offerings shall 
we carry when we visit in idea the birth-place of the Saviour? 
Our inquiry will not be, “Where is he who is born king 
of the Jews ?”” — but “ Where is he who came to teach us the 
truth of God, to reveal unto us the Father, to bring life and 
immortality to light, and promote our happiness by enlarging 
our knowledge, by establishing our faith, by inspiring us 
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with hope, by quickening our charity, by exalting our 
piety ?” 

And the offerings which we bring to testify our reverence 
and dutiful allegiance, will be such as are suitable to the 
character which Christ assumed, to the office which he came 
to perform, and to the kingdom of truth and righteousness 
which it was his purpose and aim to establish. Not gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. Instead of putting on clothing stiff 
with gold, such as is meet for the presence of earthly sove- 
reigns, we must stand in the presence of the king of saints, 
“clothed with the garments of salvation, and covered with the 
robe of righteousness ;”” we must be “clothed with his robe, 
and strengthened with his girdle.” Instead of the “smell 
of myrrh and aloes and cassia,’’ we must offer the sweet-smell- 
ing incense of a good life, that sacrifice which is “acceptable, 
well-pleasing to God.” We must offer some charitable deed 
which has been performed in secret. We must lay at his feet 
some bad habit which we have corrected, or the trophies of 
some giant sin which we have conquered. We must present 
to him a certificate, signed by the conscience, and testified by 
some humble, .needy and distressed fellow-creature, of the 
actual good we have done, of the ministries of mercy we 
have fulfilled. We must present a life, crowded with duties 
that have been faithfully discharged, shining all over wiih vir- 
tues and graces, sanctified by holy affections, a faithful tran- 
script from the spotless life of the Son of God. “If ye love 
me,” said the Master, “‘ keep my commandments.” 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Wasuineron, January, 1850. 

Ir is pleasant to see the spirit of improvement extending 
southward — for we are loyal to the faith that a good share of 
it hails from New England. And aside from the public works, 
which are going on here now with unprecedented activity, we 
have had a few marked signs of it within the year. A year 
ago, I had an ill account to give of the public schools, which 
were languidly supported and put on a bad footing. Since 
that time, the city appropriation has been raised from four or 
five to near twelve thousand dollars —chiefly provided for by 
a special tax. The number of free schools has been raised 
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from four to eighteen or twenty — these all crowded %o over- 
flowing, parents eager to send, a wholly new interest created, and 
preparations making to extend the system still further. Sev- 
eral public meetings have been held; a cabinet of minerals 
and other gifts have been presented to the schools; and the 
two or three men on whom such a work always seems to rest, 
have their full reward in the result. We are still very much 
behind-hand in the matter of school-houses and apparatus ; 
but being on the right course, have good reason to trust in the 
future, to bring us up to the standard set in other places. The 
people seem fairly interested, and to understand a little better 
what the object is to be accomplished. An admirable address 
was given one evening on popular education, by Professor 
McGuffey, of the University of Virginia—a man to whom the 
school system of Ohio is due, more than to any other. One 
of his statements is quite worth repeating. Our republican 
institutions, he said, are a great school for popular education, 
with volunteer teachers, who (every fourth year especially) 
distribute a prodigious amount of argument, information, sta- 
tistics, instruction on political economy —taking every possi- 
ble way to set the people thinking, and inviting them to 
discuss all sorts of questions. Now some have very much 
dreaded all this agitation, and profess to wonder, that the 
country survives each election as it comes. But it is the sim- 
plest thing in the world. The excitement is a wholesome one, 
and keeps the people from worse excitements. To prove it, 
he wrote to the police of the great cities in all sections of the 
country, and had from them all precisely the same account : — 
that during the exciting campaigns of 1840 and 1844, there 
were from a third to a half fewer crimes against property and 
law than in ordinary times; and in the whole of these years, 
fewer than in the years before and after. ‘Truly, a most en- 
couraging result. 

Professor McGuffey is a wonderfully fresh and wide awake 
man himself — a sufficient explanation of his prominence and 
success these twenty years back. His lecture was very dis- 
cursive — running upon everything that comes in the compass 
of what we can by courtesy call education — overflowing 
with all manner of illustrations, to the point or not as it hap- 
pened, but all helping to keep the attention and prevent the 
hour and-a half from tiring anybody. He said he never used 
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an illusfration in his life till he was nine and twenty — which 
shows what training will do for a mind naturally dry. As a 
specimen of his style :—‘‘ People say they can’t do so and so,” 
says he, “but they don’t know till they have tried —as a 
lawyer asked a witness once if he could read Greek: I don’t 
know, said he, J never tried!” Said he, “I would risk my 
reputation for guessing —and for a part of a Yankee that is 
a good deal of a risk —that there is enough paid in Wash- 
ington for private schooling, to provide an education for all 
the children of the city, a great deal better than the average 
of what those get who pay highest.” Then he went on to 
teil how in Cincinnati and another place in Ohio, where there 
were most liberal endowments for poor schools, with the best 
“apparatus, &c., fit to be a high school or college, almost, the 
poor children would not come, though some rich ones came 
and paid, for an inducement. They could not spend their 
JSund ; and the town had to put up free schools by their side. 
It is refreshing to see a man so intelligently and consistently 
republican. He bears most unequivocal testimony of the good 
effect of Jefferson’s voluntary system of religious services at 
Charlottesville ; and says, that after an experience of five and 
twenty years as a college officer, he knows no place where 
public prayers are so willingly and respectfully attended, or 
where so good a religious feeling prevails among the students. 
The college makes a community of itself, a mile or two from 
the village, in a lovely valley just east of the Blue Ridge. 
The quiet retreat, no doubt, favors the endeavors of the col- 
lege officers. They have no honorary degrees, but only such 
as are got by hard work. A student must follow at least three 
branches of study through a certain course, and so on till he 
has finished a “cuniculum,” or a college course — when he 
must pass a severe examination on the whole to win his first 
degree. The higher dignity of A. M. they have only begun 
to give this year, and that, to only two out of a large number 
of candidates. 'These had to pass a very long and severe ex- 
amination, in three modern and two ancient languages, mathe- 
matics, (beyond the West Point course) mechanics, philosophy, 
physics, &c. ; the test being, not to miss more than one out of 
every six questions asked. They are a little jealous of the 
northern fashion of giving this degree for nothing, making it 
worth about as much ; and carefully append to their title, “ of 
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the University of Virginia,” to indicate that it is something 
real. The professor was very frank and pleasant, and invited 
me to spend a week with him at Charlottesville in the Christ- 
mas holidays — saying 1 should not find his orthodoxy any 
barrier, though he was “ reputed to be pretty orthodox.” 

This is one of the pleasan,. ymptoms of the growth of lib- 
erality in this region. In addition, I should say that no one 
could be more courteous and candid in conversation than some 
Catholics I have known,—among others, one priest with 
whom I have had a little intercourse, who begged me not to 
believe that his church pronounced dogmatically on the future 
doom of all who refuse its jurisdiction, saying, that statement 
was part of Mr. Brownson’s new-converted zeal. It has been 
gratifying also, to see with what willingness both ministers 
and people of other churches have joined with us, in endeav- 
oring to make employment for the poor the main business of 
the charity Union of the city. We seem to have little to com- 
plain of now on the score of courtesy ; though some years 
ago, when our church-bell had been swinging for a considera- 
ble time, one was put up on another church, with the signifi- 
cant public announcement that it was the first in the city 
designed to summon a Christian congregation ; and the remark 
was made, that though ours did well to note the time, “it 
wouldn’t do for eternity.” Our people have been asked in all 
simplicity, if we were Atheists, and if our first pastor was the 
“founder of our faith.” I believe these things were when the 
Sunday market had just been abolished (after the establish- 
ment of our church) and other congregations began to attend 
church more constantly, not to be outdone by ours. 

One or two more steps in the march of improvement. A 
literary society, for debates or lectures, once quite brilliant, is 
just revived. ‘The question of emancipation in the District, 
has been discussed publicly ; and the Baltimore papers, as a 
cure for agitation, are bethinking them of “annexing” us to 
Maryland. A city library has long existed here, and long ceased 
to grow, its expenses consuming all its revenue, containing, 
among a very heterogeneous collection of books, some of real 
value, especially many public documents, old histories, and a 
splendid folio in several volumes on antiques, presented by the 
“ Ville deParis a laVille deWashington.” The library has fairly 
gone to seed; and the plan is to plant it in a room of the. 
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newly-garnished city hall, — the city government to warm and 
light the apartment and employ a librarian, so that, through 
day and evening, it may be a reading-room for the whole peo- 
ple —and all who pay a certain subscription, (appropriated to 
the increase of the library) to be permitted to borrow books. 
This capital plan, I believe, 1} waits the action of the city 
councils. It is very much wahted, and nothing else could 
possibly serve quite the same purpose ; though the existence 
of excellent libraries in the Capitol, and the several depart- 
ments, as well as the Smithsonian, may make the people less 
anxious for it. One of the curiosities of the place is the Co- 
py-right room —already containing near thirty thousand vol- 
umes, where every copy-right work must be deposited. These 
books (as those in the several other libraries, varying in size, 
from three to forty or fifty thousand volumes) cannot be taken 
out, but may be consulted by any one in the rooms—like so 
many valuable private collections. The Congress Library, 
having an annual appropriation of five thousand dollars, has 
already outgrown its accommodation, so that the money voted 
now lies idle. The Capitol is only three hundred and sixty 
feet in length, and is distanced every way by the strides our 
country takes. The last plan I have heard of, is, to extend its 
length to six hundred feet, and to provide an ample library 
and a new hall for the representatives, free from that appalling 
echo. Measures are taking to double the size of the Capitol 
grounds, making them about fifty acres —also, to extend the 
President’s garden to an equal or greater size. This harmless 
sort of annexation is now the order of the day. J. H. A. 





PUBLICATIONS. 

WE have on our table the touching tribute paid by Rev. Mr. Heywood 
of Louisville to the memory of his wife, in the form of a beautiful Sermon 
entitled “ Religion always a friend,”-—a tribute which the virtues of the de- 
ceased, the feelings of the ewe the self-command and chastened judgment 
ofthe bereaved preacher, and the domestic character of the occasion, conspired 
to render unusually appropriate: also, a thoughtful and diligently prepared 
“ Sermon preached on the Day appointed fora General Thanksgiving, at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, by Rev. Edmund Kell, M. A.”, treating the subject 
of the Removal and Causes of the Cholera, “ and its Legacy of Instruction to 
Mankind”: also, the Reports of the Superintendant and Board of Visitors of 
the Boston Lunatic Hospital,—a well-conducted and merciful institution under 
the care of Dr. C. H. Stedman: also, that enterprising and lively sheet, with a 
little of everything in it, except the spirit of the age, of which there is a great 
deal,—* V. B. Palmer’s vt ones and the catalogue of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for the Academical year 1849—50, showing twenty-six Stu- 
dents, five Professors, and all necessary matters of information pertaining to 
the Institution. 
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Orpination aT Canton, Mass.—On Wednesday, January 9, 1850, Mr. 
Robert Possac Rogers, lately of the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained 
Minister of the Unitarian Society in Canton. The services were as follows :— 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of Boston; Selections from Scrip- 
ture, by Rev. Mr. White of Watertown; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Bos- 
ton; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham; Charge, by Rev. 
Mr. Morison of Milton; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of 
Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston. 





InstaLLation aT Upton, Mass.—The installation of Rev. George S. Ball 
as Pastor of the Unitarian Society at Upton, Mass., took place on Thursday, 
January 17, 1850. The order of services was as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Fuller of Manchester, N. H.; Reading of the Scriptures, 
by Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester, Mass. ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Uxbridge, Mass. ; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Newell of Brewster, Mass.; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Wilson of 
Grafton, Mass. ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Allen of Northboro’, Mass. 


Depication at Westsoroven, Mass.—On Thursday, January 3, 1850, 
the new meeting-house erected by the First Congregational Society in West- 
borough was dedicated to the service of God and the ordinances of our holy 
religion. The services were as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Brooks of Boston ; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Alger of Marlbor- 
ough, Mass.; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; Prayer of Dedication, 
by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester, Mass.; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Allen 
of Northborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Association or tae State or New Yorx.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Unitarian Association of the State of New York was held at 
the Rooms of the Association, 257 Broadway, New York, on Monday evening, 
January 14. The meeting was organized by the election of John Thomas, 
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Esq. as Chairman. A communication was received from Z. Cook, Esq. de- 
clining a re-election to the office of President of the Association, The 
Treasurer presented his Report, which was accepted. The meeting proceeded 
to ballot for officers, when the following gentlemen were elected for the year 
ensuing :—President, John Thomas; Vice President, Moses H. Grinnell ; 
Treasurer, Richard Warren; Directors, Ray Boynton, P. A. Curtis, William 
C. Russell, Henry A. Johnson, Augustus Wetmore, Benjamin F’. Seaver. 


American Unrrartan Association.—The successive meetings lately held 
in Boston with a view to enkindling a missionary spirit, and promoting a dis- 
position to give money for furthering the plans of the Association, have occa- 
sioned several animated discussions of the whole subject, have called forth able 
speaking, and have been attended by increasing numbers. They have resulted 
in the appointment of the following gentlemen as a committee to take active 
measures for collecting subscriptions, viz: Rev. Charles Brooks, and William 
Thomas, Thomas Tarbell, Henry H. Fuller, William Brigham, David Reed, 
Francis Alger, George W. Warren, George Callender, James Whiting, Eben 
Dale, W. D. Coolidge, Esqrs. 

These meetings are now succeeded, on Sunday evenings, by the Lectures 
which we have already announced, from Liberal ministers of the city. The 
first of the series, an eloquent and effective discourse, was delivered on Sun- 
day evening, January 20, to an overflowing congregation in the “Church of 
the Saviour.” 


PARISHES AND PREACHERS. 


Rev. Mr. Larned, formerly of Tremont, Ill., is preaching for the present at 
Mobile, Ala. 

Our Liberal friends in England will be gratified to learn that Rev. Mr. 
Mountford has been received in this country with a general and cordial wel- 
come, and that his preaching is listened to by crowded assemblies with pro- 
found interest and admiration. 

Rev. William A. Whitwell, one of the best critical scholars among us, has 
left his parish in Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Fisher, formerly of Ireland, more recently minister of a society of 
Irish Protestants in Boston, and last, of a parish in Cannelton, Ia., has remove 
ed to a new field of labor in Hillsboro’, Ill. 

The Ministry at Large in Providence, R. I., under the charge of Rev. Mr. 
Stone, is greatly prosperous, — as appears by the Report at the recent anniver- 
sary and other satisfactory indications. It enjoys the services of an efficient 
body of Sunday School Teachers and visitors of the poor. 

The semi-centennial celebration of Rev. Dr. Kendall’s ordination at Ply- 
mouth, was a most delightful occasion,—a worthy tribute to one of the worthi- 
est of men. 





